TRACTATE 


MEGILLAH 


In tractate Megillah the halakhah combines rules for declaiming the Megillah, the 
scroll of Esther that must be recited at Purim, with rules for declaiming other 
obligatory passages of Scripture. The one point at which Israel finds God in the 
synagogue in particular (not in the Temple nor in the streets or marketplaces) is in 
the declamation of the Torah. In reference to the synagogue the halakhah provides 
its category-formation accommodating the rules for declaiming the Torah and in 
that context the halakhah further specifies other rules that govern the sanctity of 
the synagogue. 


What then defines the synagogue? It is not contained space of a particular 
character and location but the presence of the quorum of male Israelites assembled 
for the conduct of certain specific activities. Strictly speaking, were the halakhah 
to describe how things ought to be and not how sages wished them to be, 
archaeology should identify remarkably few contained spaces, that is, buildings of 
a distinctive character, as synagogues. The halakhah, after all, does not specify the 
traits that a building must exhibit to qualify for use as a synagogue, though it does 
recognize that a building certainly may be consecrated for synagogue-activities 
alone. But the halakhah does indicate what is necessary for the conduct of the 
activities particular to a synagogue in terms of the presence of holy Israel, 
embodied in ten males. Thus the synagogue finds its definition in its function. It is 
not a place to which Israelites go to meet God, as the Temple is. Rather, it is 
utopian in the simplest sense: it is any place where ten Israelite males conduct a 
specified activity, that is, where the function of the synagogue is carried out. The 
function may be carried out without regard to the location of the Israelites or the 
character of the space, if any, that contains them. Now, as a matter of fact, that is 
explicitly not the case when we define the two other venues where Israel and God 
meet, the Temple and the “enlandised” household, extending to the village, that is, 
to the household in the Land of Israel possessing a plot of land in the Land. To 
state matters negatively, the Temple cannot be defined as the place where ten 
Israelites come together to kill a cow. In similar vein, the “enlandised” household 
cannot be set forth as a location where ten Israelites produce crops, but rather a 
plot of ground owned by an Israelite in the Land of Israel that produces crops. 


